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THE ART OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY 

What persuades the French Academy to be obstinate about its 
art? Philosophy. The French Academy has applied to painting 
the method of Descartes. Le Brun gave its rules in the seven- 
teenth centu- 
ry. He taught 
with them the 
theory of the 
beautiful and 
the true as 
identical, and 
the science of 
beauty. The 
Acad e m y's 
ideas of draw- 
ing and color, 
expression and 
composition, 
are Le Brun's, 
and his inspira- 
tion was Des- 
cartes. 

Descartes 
said, "Reason 
tells us that ob- 
jects have fig- 
ures, a vague 
sentiment on- 
ly tells us that 
they are col- 
ored.' ' Even 
Blanchard, the 
colorist of the 
Academy in 
the time of 
Le Brun, Mig- 
nard, Cham- 
pagne, and the others that extolled drawing above color, did not 
know how to refute Descartes's theory with terms of art, not phil- 
osophy. Blanchard said, " Color represents truth ; drawing only 
reasonable possibility. ' ' 

The others exclaimed naturally, "Reasonable possibility alone is 
true to the eyes of intelligence !" They said that color was acci- 
dental, drawing spiritual, color dependent upon drawing, drawing 
independent of color. They said that Titian never thought of repre- 
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senting objects as they were, but of making them brilliant with 
colors. " Raphael's ideas, because of his application to drawing, 
were nobler and more elevated than Titian's," said Mignard. "Color 
is material," said Le Brun. "You cannot make green of red 
colors." 

Delacroix replied to this, a hundred and fifty years later, that he 
could paint flesh with mud, and Monet never uses green to paint 




EN PAYS BRETON 
By Florence Este" 

foliage. But the Academy's devotion to Raphael endures. Ingres, 
whose tutelar genius was Raphael, disdained Delacroix; Gerome, 
whose idols were Raphael and Ingres, disdained Monet. Titian, 
Veronese, Rubens, Velasquez are, in the view of faithful academi- 
cians, inferior to Raphael and Ingres. 

Poussin gave to the Academy models of the art of adapting traits 
of the face and movements of the body to particular states of mind, 
but Descartes wrote the academic formula, "What is passion in the 
mind is action in the body." Van Obstal, a Flemish sculptor, said, 
"Fear and sadness tighten the orifices of the heart, the blood rushes 1 
there, making the face pale and the neck weak. And this is why 
the Laocoon's head is bent." Mignard said, "Joy causes the heart 
to dilate, the face to be serene. And this is why Raphael's Madonna 
in the 'Holy Family' is perfect." 

Le Brun made a series of drawings showing the effects of passions 
on human faces. There were the changes produced by joy, sadness, 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 

anger, and fear. The 
work was annotated with 
studies of physiognomy 
taken from Descartes. 
Le Brun believed that 
there is no feature of the 
mind which has not a 
reflected action in the 
body. His treatise and 
the drawings with which 
it is illustrated form the 
basis of the entire teach- 
ing of art of expression 
to-day at the French 
Academy. 

Le Brun's art of com- 
position was to direct to 
one idea all the figures 
of a picture. If the 
landscape, the anecdote, 
and the objects to be 
painted were not ar- 
ranged in reality in a 
manner to express one 
idea, they were to be 
rearranged. Porus rode 
an elephant, but Racine, 
in his tragedy " Alex- 
andre/' showed Porus 
on horseback, because 
elegance of the court of 
Louis XIV. decreed that 
one could not ride an 
Then it is not because an object is natural that 
Bourdon said, " Extraordinary sunsets do not 



elephant gracefully, 
it may seem true, 
seem true. Do not imitate nature when it falls into fantasy." 

Le Brun wants the light of dawn to fall on battles, sunrise to 
illuminate joyful scenes, the glory of noon to exalt rest, and the 
warmth of autumn afternoons to excite bacchanals. His idea of 
unity in a picture was radically opposed to the one that makes unity 
consist of balance of lines and harmony of colors. Le Brun learned 
from Descartes that nothing gives a more elevated joy than a solid 
architecture of ideas. The Academy's dignity is austere. It was 
not learned from Raphael. It is essentially French, like the phil- 
osophy of Descartes. Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 



